Low Water Crossing on the LBJ Ranch . . . Though one of Texas’ chief tourist 
attractions, few visitors have the opportunity to view this scene just off Ranch 
Road | where the Pedernales flows through the world's most famous ranch. 
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About Our Cover 

“Look, we're in Texas!" will be the caption for this picture 
taken with the popular Texas pylon as a backdrop in front of 
the Waskom Tourist Bureau on Interstate 20. The Highway 
Department maintains seven Tourist Bureaus on main highway 
entrances into the state and another in the Capitol at Austin 
to help thousands of visitors annually make the most of their 
Texas tour. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


highway system will have to be replaced. 


° More than one-half billion dollars a year will 
have to be invested in new highway construction _ 


by 1985 to keep pace with the state’s growth rate. 

e Texas should have 79,000 miles of highways 
by 1985, compared to the presen! 66, 500-mile 
system. 


e In the next two decades, 17,000 miles of 
freeways should be built for the motor vehicle — 
explosion, which will mean a jump from the pres- 


ent 6.5 million to more than 14 million vehicles. 

e In general, all existing highways will require 
one reconstruction and two 2 bes eco before 
1985. 


And Department planners claim their calcula- 
tions are on the conservative side! 

The long-range highway forecast has just been 
published by the Highway Department in a 24- 
page brochure, “The Great Challenge — Texas 
Highway Needs.” The Texas Highway Commission 
presented the report to Governor John Connally 
as an aid to consideration of future highway needs 
of Texas. 


e All pre-World War Il bridges on She Texas 


will be a eCnhy: serene from San Antonio 
Waco along present |.H. 35 > with a Popul 
four million. | 

A highway system to serve this many peop 
and their vehicles requires active, alert public sup 
port. It also requires sound, adequate financing. 

The citizens of Texas should be aware of al 
attempts to divert or disperse current highwa 
revenues. The failure, even by one day, to fulfil 
the obligation to build better, safer highways wi 
be costly in human life and suffering. The eco 
nomic loss will not be recoverable. 

At no time in the saga of mankind have auch : 
irresistible forces and factors for growth and de- 
velopment been in motion. They pose a challenge 
that cannot be denied or delayed. We must accept 
the challenge — now. 
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side of Copano Bay near S.H. 35. 


HIRTY-THREE new boat ramp 

projects scattered throughout Tex- 
as have been approved for construc- 
tion by the Texas Highway Commission 
—a move that will increase the num- 
ber of State-maintained launching facili- 
ties for pleasure boat owners by more 
than one-half. 

The construction of the new boat 
ramps, and the reconditioning of one ex- 
isting ramp in Rains County, will cost 
an estimated $241,800, and will bring to 
94 the number of ramps built by the 
Highway Department. 

The reason for the tremendous up- 
surge in the number of building ramp 
projects is, simply, “The money is avail- 
able,” according to Supervising Pro- 
gram Engineer P. C. Goode. 

Goode explains that under the Water 
Safety Act passed by the 56th Legisla- 
ture in 1959, funds that accumulate 
from boat registration fees over and 
above the administrative costs of the 
registrations shall be “used for the pur- 
pose of purchasing access ways to pub- 
lic waters, boat ramps and the mainten- 
ance thereof.” 
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One of the Highway Department's 61 boat ramps is this popular one on the south 


April 1, 1966, marked the beginning 


of a new boat registration period (boats 


must now be registered every two years 
instead of every three as in the past), 
and judging from the number of boats 
already registered—170,000 since April 
—Goode determined that the Highway 
Department could spend a record $250,- 
000 this year on new ramps. 


Each boat ramp project includes a 
launching ramp, parking area, connec- 
ting driveways, access road not to ex- 
ceed 1,500 feet in length, incinerator 
and signing, and appropriate landscap- 
ing. Where justified, the project may 
also include appurtenances such as pic- 
nic units and shelters, and loading 
pters or bulkheads at the water’s edge 
if needed to speed up traffic through 
ramps of limited size. 

The Highway Department boat ramps 
are open for continuous operation ex- 
cept for periods of high water or dur- 
ing repairs. The Department does not 
supply water, lights, or sanitary facilities 
at the ramps, but they may be furnished 
by others, such as county or other state 
agencies. No vending is allowed except 


by agreement with other governmental 
agencies having jurisdiction in the area. 

Should available funds limit the proj- 
ect to basic necessities, Highway De- 
partment policy permits the use of local 
contributions to increase the usability 
or attractiveness of the area. Each case 
of this sort is decided on its individual 
merits. 

After the amount of funds available 
for construction of new ramps was as- 
certained, a letter went out to all dis- 
trict engineers asking them to survey the 
need in their area and recommend where 
ramps should be built. 

“The Commission has approved the 
construction of every ramp project re- 
quested from the districts that quali- 
fied,” Goode reports. 

The qualifications that had to be met 
for the 33 new projects are as follows: 

1. The project should be adequate in 
size and suitable in character for an 
attractive development at minimum con- 
struction and maintenance cost. 

2. Such right of way as may be need- 
ed shall be furnished in fee, by long 
term lease or by agreement with local 
or State governmental agencies owning 
the lands, all without cost to the State 
Highway Department. 


3. It shall be so located as to (a) use 
State Highway Department maintained 
roads for access, (b) require not more 
than 1,500 feet of access road to be con- 
structed as a part of the project. 

4, It shall not impose traffic conges- 
tion or other hazards at points of high- 
way ingress or egress that cannot be 
corrected with minor revisions in the 
highway facility. 

5. Preferably, launching ramp sites 
should be protected by natural barriers 
from wave and current erosive action. 

6. Competition with existing privately 
owned facilities should be avoided. 

‘Requests for new boat ramp facilities 
often come to the Highway Department 
from private individuals, sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, and 
county courts. The district engineer and 
his staff check out each request, and if 
the criteria listed above are met and 
there is need, “We will eventually build 
one if the money holds out,” Goode 


Says. 


The projects may be constructed by 
contract or day labor procedures. Main- 
tenance is by the Highway Department. 

The boat ramp program is in line with 
the Highway Department’s efforts to 
furnish access to and encourage the use 
of recreational areas. The program also 
illustrates the new role being played by 
the Texas farm and ranch to market 
roads in development of the recreational 
potential of Texas. Twenty of the 33 
new ramp projects are adjacent to FM 
roads or park roads constructed by the 
Highway Department. 


The new facilities, including construc- 
tion of boat ramps, parking areas and 
access roads are (numbered according 
to their location on the map): 


|. Hunt County—On Duck Creek 
adjacent to FM Road 751, 5.1 miles 
south of FM 35, estimated cost $10,000. 


2. Jack County—On Lake Jacksboro 
adjacent to State Highway 24, $8,000. 

3. Johnson County—On Lake Pat 
Cleburne adjacent to FM Spur 1434, 
$9,100. 

4, Archer County—On Lake Kicka- 
poo adjacent to FM Road 368, 2.7 miles 


west of State Highway 25, $8,000. 
5. Clay County—On Lake Arrow- 


head adjacent to FM Road 172, 3.9 
miles east of Scotland, $8,000. 

6. Kimble County—On South Llano 
River adjacent to U.S. Highway 290, 
$8,000. 

7. Nolan County—On Lake Sweet- 
water adjacent to FM Road 2035, 
$9,000. 


Amarillo 


Fort Stockton 


8. Bosque County—On Lake Bosque 
in Meridian State Park adjacent to Park 
Road 7, $3,200. 

9. Falls County—On Brazos River 
adjacent to State Highway 7, $6,800. 

10. Henderson County—On Joe B. 
Hogsett Reservoir adjacent to FM Road 
85, six miles southwest of Mabank, 
$9,500. 

11. Henderson County—On Flat 
Creek Lake adjacent to FM Road 2495, 
five miles east of Athens, $5,000. 


12. Smith County—On Lake Tyler- 
East adjacent to State Highway 64, 11.5 
miles southeast of Tyler, $5,000. 

13. Nacogdoches County—On An- 
gelina River adjacent to State High- 
way 7, 12 miles west of Nacogdoches, 
$5,000. 
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Laredo 


14. Polk County—On Neches River 
adjacent to U.S. Highway 59, four miles 
south of Diboll, $5,000. 

15. San Augustine County—On Sam 
Rayburn Reservoir at Ayish Bayou ad- 
jacent to FM 83, eight miles west of 
Pineland, $5,000. 

16. Brazoria County—On the west 
side of Chocolate Bayou adjacent to 
FM Road 2004, including pier, $7,500. 


Texarkana 


(5) The 33 new ramps will dot Texas shores 
from Lake Sweetwater eastward to the 
| Gulf of Mexico. 


17. Brazoria County—On east bank 
of New Brazos River adjacent to State 
Highway 288 south of State Highway 
36, including pier, $4,900. 

18. Galveston County—On mainland 
side of Galveston Causeway adjacent 
to Interstate Highway 45, including pier, 
$2,800. 

19. Galveston County—On south side 
of Intracoastal Waterway adjacent to 
FM Road 2612 in Port Bolivar, includ- 
ing pier, $4,900. 

20. Calhoun County—On Lavaca Bay 
at the west end of Lavaca Bay Cause- 
way adjacent to State Highway 35 in 
Port Lavaca City Park, $2,500. 

21. Jackson County—On Garcitas 
Creek adjacent to FM Road 616 at Vic- 
toria County line, $7,500. 

22. Burnet County—On Lake Buchan- 
an adjacent to RM Road 690 near the 
north end of Buchanan Dam, $4,000. 

23. Travis County—On Lake Travis 
adjacent to RM Road 2322, 7.3 miles 
north of State Highway 71, $3,600. 

24. Guadalupe County—On Guada- 
lupe River adjacent to Interstate High- 
way 10, two miles west of Seguin, $7,900. 

25. Kleburg County—In Loyola Beach 
County Park adjacent to FM Road 628, 
$7,500. 

26. Ellis County—On Bardwell Reser- 
voir at the east end of bridge adjacent 
to State Highway 34, $10,000. 

27. Cass County—On Lake Texarkana 
adjacent to Park Road 42 in Atlanta 
State Park, $16,600. 

28. Harrison County—On Big Cy- 
press Bayou adjacent to FM Road 1915 
at Marion County line, $19,100. 

29. Chambers County—On Lake An- 
ahuac adjacent to State Highway 61, 
$6,000. 

30. Chambers County—On 
Bayou adjacent to FM Road 
$4,500. 

31. Titus County—On Lake Tankers- 
ley adjacent to Interstate Highway 30 
in Mt. Pleasant, $10,800. 

32. Brown County—On Lake Brown- 
wood adjacent to FM Road 2632 in 
Flat Rock Park, $7,500. 

33. Stephens County—On west shore 
of Hubbard Creek Reservoir adjacent to 
U.S. Highway 180 at Sandy Creek 
Bridge, $6,600. @ 
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Interstate Highway 20 


ESS than six months from now, 
cars and trucks will be whipping 
around the southern outskirts of Odessa 
and Midland at highway speeds—un- 
hampered by traffic signals or speed 
zones. 
They will be traveling on a 30-mile 
bypass which is costing roughly $17 
million to build and which has been 


* y 


eight years in becoming a reality. 

The bypass, or loop, skirting the two 
cities is part of the new Interstate 
Highway 20 project. 

The loop itself will be a four-lane 
divided “expressway” with a total of 
20 grade separations, otherwise called 
overpasses, along the Ector and Mid- 
land County route. 
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Archie Sherrod, Texas Highway De- 


By Jim Cox 
Photographs by Johnny Virden 


partment district engineer in Odessa 
who is riding herd on the project for 
the state, said 14.5 miles of the route 
are now surfaced with asphalt. One 
10-mile stretch, from F.M. 1788 near 
Terminal to State Highway 349 in Mid- 
land, already is open to traffic. 

Traffic at first will be traveling on 
the double layer of asphalt now nearing 
completion. About two years later, the 
final three-inch thick layer of asphaltic 
concrete will be poured over the initial 
base. 

The final 


will be done two lanes at a time, in 


concrete paving project 
order to keep traffic moving along 
the route, Sherrod said. 
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Reprinted with permission of Odessa American 


Cost of the project is being paid 90 
per cent by the federal government 
and 10 per cent by the state. About $8 
million of the total is being spent in 
Ector County and $9 million in Mid- 
land County. 

None of the project’s expense is borne 
by the city or county governments, ex- 
cept in the case of lighting which might 
be desired in the urban parts of the 
route. 

The Highway Department maintains 
a policy which offers county or city 
governments the opportunity to have 
lighting on highway interchanges for 
the price of the electric bills. The 
Highway Department will put up the 
poles and then turn over the monthly 
bills to the local government. 


Overpass spans Texas & Pacific Railroad 
tracks as I.H. 20 skirts Odessa. 


Walter M. Stuart, Engineering Techni- 
cian V, checks blueprints for laying forms 
for overpass base on Interstate 20 near 
Jonesville. The overpass is one of 20 
grade separations on the 30-mile loop. 
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Construction workers erect forms atop 
concrete columns at I.H. 20 overpass 
west of Odessa where the new highway 
intersects U.S. 80. The 30-mile, $17 mil- 
lion loop skirts the south sides of Mid- 
land and Odessa. 


Cranes keep the concrete flowing into 
overpass construction. The Interstate 20 
project should be complete in time for 
Columbus Day traffic. 


The construction job in this area is 
being handled in two segments. The 
first, from U.S. 385 to the Midland 
County line, is being built by Strain 
Brothers Construction Company, San 
Angelo. The second, from U.S. 385 
to F.M. 1936 west of Odessa, is being 
built by Border Road Construction Com- 
pany, Monahans, and Harold Martin 
Construction Company, Kerrville. 

Sherrod said completion of the loop, 
scheduled for early October, will have 
a “very noticeable” effect on the traf- 
fic situation on the existing U.S. 80 


through Odessa and Midland. 


The elimination of “through” truck 


traffic in the downtown areas probably 
will be the most noticeable change, he 
said. Sherrod noted that the bypass 
will mean even more to the city traffic 
situation in view of a new Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling allowing 
huge “semi” truck-trailer units to pull 
a second loaded trailer. 

These multiple units could measure 
as long as 65 feet, Sherrod said, and 
could add to urban traffic problems. 


The entire Sherrod 


loop project, 


said, has progressed “smoothly and 
ahead of schedule” most of the way. 
The loop separates from the regular 
Highway 80 route at a point four 
Martin-Midland 
County line and rejoins the road at 
1936, four 


miles west of the Odessa city limits. 


miles west of the 
its intersection with F.M. 


Between Odessa and Midland, the 
road runs parallel to Highway 80, three- 
fourths of a mile to the south. The by- 
pass veers farther to the south to avoid 
the metropolitan areas of Odessa and 


Midland. @ 
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PROMOTERS OF GOOD ROADS—Left to right, Herbert 
C. Petry Jr., chairman of the Texas Highway Commission; 
Weldon Hart, executive vice president, Texas Good Roads 


Association; Governor John Connally; Virgil Patterson, out- 
going president of TGRA; and State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer pose at annual TGRA meeting in Austin. 


Governor Calls for Stronger Traffic Laws 


OVERNOR JOHN CONNALLY 

told members of the Texas Good 
Roads Association on June 21 that he 
will recommend much stronger traffic 
safety laws and enforcement to stop 
the “tremendous toll of death and de- 
struction that takes place each year as 
a result of automobile accidents.” 

Connally, speaking at a dinner meet- 
ing of the association, said Texas should 
consider canceling drivers’ licenses of 
major offenders to help curb highway 
accidents. He said that excessive speed 
is a major contributor to highway 
deaths and injuries and that if drivers 
do not adhere to present speed limits, 
“serious consideration should be given 
to drastically reducing permissible 
speed limits on all roads.” 

The governor told the good roads 
backers that he will recommend a high- 
way safety program to the next session 
of the Legislature and a new code of 
traffic laws in line with the Uniform 
Traffic Code prepared by the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances. 

Governor Connally also had praise 
for the Texas highway system. 


“We're number one in number of 


miles of highways, in the quality of 
highways and in the beauty of our 
highways,” he said. “We intend to 
keep it this way.” 

“Our highway system is by far the 
most significant portion of our total 
transportation system. In terms of pas- 
senger miles, our highways move more 
than 90 per cent of the total. In terms 
of freight, 77 per cent is moved at some 
time in a motor vehicle, and 90 per 
cent of all farm produce is moved to 
market in motor vehicles.” 

Connally pointed to a shortage of 
highway patrolmen as a problem in 
law enforcement on the highways. He 
said that although 829 highway patrol- 
men are authorized for the Department 
of Public Safety, the department is 
more than 100 short of that number 
because salaries and working conditions 
are such that “we are unable to find 
the kind of man we need as patrolman.” 

State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, 
speaking at a midmorning meeting of 
the association, praised the members 
for their efforts on behalf of good 
roads. 

“The Texas Good Roads Association 
is directly responsible for our fine high- 


way system,” Greer told the members. 
“The work and the problems of the 
Texas Highway Department would have 
been much more difficult, even impos- 
sible, without the support given us by 
TGRA.” 

“You are our link with the public. 
You keep watch to protect our revenues 
from diversion and dispersion. You see 
that we spend each highway user tax 
dollar wisely. And through it all we hope 
we have merited your confidence and 
respect—as you have ours.” 

Lieutenant Governor Preston Smith 
addressed the association at a noon 
luncheon. He did not classify Texas 
highways as a legislative problem, but 
warned that “good roads don’t stay 
good very long without lots of atten- 
tion.” 

Ray M. Keck Jr., a Cotulla banker, 
was elected president of TGRA to suc- 
ceed Virgil P. Patterson of Amarillo. 
Charles F. Hawn, former member of 
the Texas Highway Commission, is the 
new vice president and Joe M. Dealey, 
president of the Dallas Morning News, 
moved up to second vice president. A 
new addition to the executive board is 
Fritz Thompson of Borger. @ 


HE LEGENDARY “Jersey Lily” where the colorful 
Judge Roy Bean presided as the “Law West of the 
Pecos” is slated for a facelifting. 

The Texas Highway Commission has authorized improve- 
ments at the site of the Judge Roy Bean Museum at Langtry, 
Val Verde County. Grounds of the museum will be land- 
scaped with many species of flora native to the Trans-Pecos 
area, and a modern Visitor Center building will be con- 
structed. Estimated cost of the improvements is $125,000. 

Located a short distance off U.S. 90 on Loop 25, the 
Judge Roy Bean Museum is visited by thousands of tourists 
annually. In 1965, 40,000 visitors signed the guest register. 
However, the Highway Commission noted in its order that 
“the full potential of this internationally-known tourist at- 
traction has never been fully realized.” 

The Texas Legislature charged the Highway Department 
with the job of preserving the site in 1939. At that time, the 
old building in which Bean served out justice with one hand 
and beer with the other was going to ruin. A number of 
civic organizations whose members were interested in pre- 
serving the history and legends of Texas sponsored the legis- 
lation which led to restoration of the “Jersey Lily.” 

Highway employes searched for months for cedar shingles 


THD Gilds the Lily 


Caretaker Bill Renfro has ushered visitors through 
the Judge Roy Bean Museum since 1962. He is a 
28-year veteran with the Highway Department. 


and posts and old siding to be used to restore the old build- 
ing as nearly as possible to its original state. To add to the 
charm of the museum, relics of bygone days have been 
collected from old buildings throughout the area, and photo- 
graphs and personal articles donated by relatives of Roy 
Bean are on display. 

Numerous articles have been written about Roy Bean’s 
saloon and billiard parlor, that he called “The Jersey Lily.” 
No legend about him is more interesting than the story 
about the name of his establishment. 

Roy Bean fell in love with a picture of the English actress 
Lily Langtry. He first saw the picture in a copy of the Lon- 
don Illustrated News that was left in his saloon. Later, he 
saw Lily Langtry on the stage in San Antonio when she 
made her first American tour. After seeing her, he wrote 
several letters, but he received no answer from her until 
he told her he had named his town, Langtry, in her honor. 
That wasn’t true, since the town was named for a civil en- 
gineer named Langtry, but the coincidence suited Bean’s 
purpose. 

But it is true that he named his saloon after her. Spelling 


wasn’t one of Bean’s strong points, however, so the sign on 
the front of the building reads ‘““The Jersey Lilly.” @ 


ome 250 citizens of Dimmit and 

Maverick counties turned out June 
7 for dedication ceremonies of Farm to 
Market Road 2644 at El Indio. 

Before the farm road was built, El 
Indio was connected to the state high- 
way system by only a single FM road 
that led to Eagle Pass some 18 miles to 
the northwest. The new road gives local 
residents easy access to Carrizo Springs, 
27 miles to the east. Mayor Gus Krause 
of El Indio thanked the Texas Highway 
Commission for making funds available 
for the highway and pointed out the 
dire need for such a road. 

“It took cooperation and bigness on 
the part of you people to get this job 
done,” Herbert C. Petry Jr., chairman 
of the Highway Commission, told the 
crowd. Petry remarked that men, work- 
ing with a dream, had first requested 
the road 13 years earlier. Since that 
time some of them had passed away, he 
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Springs is open. Herbert C. Petry, 


Jr., chairman of the Texas Highway Commission, snips the ribbon officially 
opening F.M. 2644 and Mayor Joe Schmidt, Carrizo Springs, assists. 


said, ‘“‘and it is in honor of those people 
I would like to dedicate this road.” 

The commissioner said the new road 
will take the traveler through some of 
the “richest cattle country to be seen 
anywhere in the state” and will afford 
the tourist an opportunity to see the Rio 
Grande, two things he has read so much 
about. 

“And where tourists go, industry will 
surely follow,” he added. 


Petry said he was proud of the people 
of both counties in cooperating on the 
project and that it was “a good example 
of neighbors working together.” 

Mayor Joe Schmidt of Carrizo Springs 
said the road will be beneficial to all 
people in the area, and, “I like to think 
that when a road is built in any area 
that it is good for all the people every- 
where.” 

Fred Clark, supervising resident engi- 
neer for the Highway Department in 
Carrizo Springs, told the crowd it was 
a personal satisfaction to him in provid- 
ing engineering work on the road, call- 
ing it one of the best projects completed 
in his district. He thanked the two coun- 


ty commissioners courts for securing 
right of way for the Department and 
for the landowners’ cooperation. 

District Engineer C. N. Parsons said, 
“I feel this is one of the most meritor- 
ious roads we have built in this district. 
Six years ago this project was only a 
line on a map—today it is a reality.” 


Construction of the farm road was 
completed in stages. The first section 
was built in 1961, extending eight miles 
west of Carrizo Springs and following 
an existing county road. From there to 
El Indio the road is on new location. 
Another seven miles were added last 
year, then the last 12 miles went to con- 
tract in August 1965. The last section 
was accepted by the Department on June 
2 at a cost of $155,000. Rio Paving 
Company of Harlingen did the work. 

Dimmit County Judge Harold J. Dean 
called the job “a monument of coopera- 
tion between the commissioners court, 
Texas Highway Department, contractors, 
chambers of commerce, and these two 
cities. I believe this road will help in 
developing the economic potential of 
this area.” _—@f 
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Dallas 
to Kilgore in 
Two Hours 


NTERSTATE 20 is now complete 

between Kilgore and Dallas, giv- 
ing motorists a 115-mile non-stop route 
across northeast Texas. 

The East Texas oil city celebrated the 
opening with an all-service club testi- 
monial luncheon on June 29 for J. H. 
Kultgen, Texas Highway Commission 
member from Waco. 

It marked official opening of I.H. 20 
from Dallas to S.H. 135 north of Kil- 
gore. Civic leaders and officials from 
Gregg and Rusk counties joined in the 
tribute to Kultgen. In a symbolic cere- 
mony, he cut a ribbon marked “Inter- 
state 20” held by Kilgore College Rang- 
erettes who wore placards labeled “Dal- 
las” and “Kilgore.” 

Kultgen stressed a number of highway 
safety features and said the commission 
would rather “stretch out” the Inter- 
state program than have more taxes 
added to finish it on schedule. 

He predicted a “tough safety program 
in Texas in the next year or two,” based 
on recent recommendations by Gover- 
nor John Connally. 

“We’re going to have more safety 
laws, whether you like it or not,” he 
told service club members. “I feel that 
the federal government will penalize 
states that don’t pass tough safety regu- 
lations by withholding 25 per cent of 
federal highway aid.” 


Kultgen said the Highway Department 
is spending more than $100,000 to make 
a study of highway signs. 

“We’re trying to find the best sign 
that people can see at night or in rain 
and are developing some specifications 
that have never been made by a high- 
way department before.” 


“The Commission has never advocated 
any additional tax to finish on schedule,” 
he said. “We had rather stretch out. 
Once taxes are imposed, they are rarely 
discontinued. We are satisfied with the 
stretch-out method and prefer to leave 
taxes where they are.” 


Kultgen added the Commission would 
like to build more state highways to 
Interstate standards. “We kill twice as 


Kilgore College Rangerettes Kathy Scott, left, and Lind 


many people on state roads as are 
killed on highways built to Interstate 
standards.” 

The highway commissioner was pre- 
sented a handsome illuminated parch- 
ment scroll by Charles Devall, highway 
chairman of the chamber of commerce. 
The scroll was signed by C-C President 
Winston Gardner and Mayor Foster T. 
Bean. 

The 115-mile section of controlled- 
access highway was built at a cost of 
$65,137,480. The Kilgore News Herald 
ran an editorial praising Texas highways 
as the world’s best. 

Mayor Bean said the two-hour trip 
to Dallas now is a “far cry from the 
old days when Dallas to Kilgore meant 
an all-day journey.” @ 
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Kultgen, Texas Highway Commission, in a symbolic ribbon-cutting ceremony offi- 
cially opening Interstate 20 between Dallas and Kilgore. 
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Hanover 
New D.E. 
in Bryan 


HEN Joe Hanover, District 17’s 

new DE, says “I’ve been interested 
in highways as long as I can remem- 
ber,” he means it. 

Hanover, who has-been with the De- 
partment 26 years, grew up on a farm 
near Wheelock in Robertson County. As 
a boy, however, he didn’t do much 
farming. 

“They were building this road by our 
place,” he recalls, “and the construction 
crews boarded at our house.” (The road 
was the Old San Antonio Road.) 

The highway workers were “big story 
tellers” and although “a lot of it was 
a bunch of bull,” young Hanover lis- 
tened—and iearned. 

“Tt all fascinated me,” Hanover says 
today, “especially the equipment.” 

“T can remember it very distinctly ... 
they had what they called the 60 Cat 

. and tow graders ... and big scrap- 
ers. | was a country boy and the build- 
ing of that road was really an eyeopen- 
er to me.” 

Hanover kept his eyes open to other 
highways in the years that followed and 
decided to study civil engineering when 
he started college at Texas A&M Univer- 


sity. 
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It was no surprise after Hanover re- 
ceived his CE Degree from A&M in 
1940 that he joined the Texas Highway 
Department. 

Hanover was hired as a rodman in 
Hearne by C. B. Thames, who was to be 
his boss for more than 25 years and his 
predecessor as district engineer. 

Of Thames, Hanover remarks, “He 
says I don’t know whether I’ve ever 
had a good boss or not.” 

“He (Thames) put me with one of 
the roughest field crews he could find,” 
Hanover recalls. “At the time I thought 
that was a terrible way to start out a 
man just out of college who knew every- 
thing already.” 


In less than a year after joining the 
Depariment, Hanover was called to ac- 
tive duty in the Army. He served five 
years in the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, leaving the service with the rank 


of captain. 


Hanover rejoined the Department af- 
ter the war, serving as junior resident 


JOE G. HANOVER: Old San Antonio Road kindled his interest. 


district 
construction engineer and district ad- 


engineer, resident engineer, 
ministrative engineer. 

For the past five years, Hanover has 
been assistant district engineer. He was 
given the title of acting D.E. from July 
1 to August 1. 

Hanover and his wife Lucille have 
one daughter, Jocille, a junior at The 
University of Texas. 

During his years with the Depart- 
ment, Hanover has seen many changes 
in. highway building. 

“The change has been tremendous 
... the equipment ... the loads that we 
build for. It’s like going from a wagon 
trail to a superhighway.” 

The years and the changes, however, 
have not dampened Hanover’s interest 
in highways. 

“IT come to the office with a keen an- 
ticipation of the things ahead of me 

.. a new day ... something new—at 
least new problems. 


“T think if I had it to do over, I would 


go the same route.” @ 
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"THE MAN": C. B. Thames will trade 


his office in Bryan for one in Jordan. 
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Crowd of about 300 gathers before Thames arrival. 


Thames Retires; 


Bill Barron 
Travel and Information Division 


T HAD BEEN a long, often amus- 

ing, sometimes emotional, retire- 
ment party for C. B. (Tim) Thames, 
“The Man” for District 17. 

Thames, a former University of Texas 
track star and lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, stood ramrod straight during 
most of the speech making. He had re- 
quested that the speeches be short. 

He shuffled his feet a little and hit a 
kind of modified parade rest as mem- 
bers of his staff praised his work as 
district engineer. He smiled at the stor- 
ies told about him. Later, he said he 
encouraged some of the stories to build 
employe morale. 

Finally, the formal program came to 
an end and Thames took the micro- 
phone to say a few words to the 300 
people who had turned out to honor 
him. 

“If I had known I was going to hear 
so many kind things about myself to- 
day,” he said, “I would have cut this 
thing short.” 

Of the 600 employes in District 17, 
several have said they will miss me, he 
said. 

“T will miss 600. Thank you.” 

Although there were many words and 
countless handshakes in the receiving 


line, this brief speech best illustrates 
Tim Thames’ personality. 

“He is the type individual who has a 
definite feeling for his employes,” said 
one staff member, “but he’s not the 
gabby type.” 

“He’s pretty much all business,” said 
another. 

“He stands tall,” said a third, “and 
when he’s upset, he stands taller.” 

Thames, who had headed the Bryan 
District since 1957, retired early to ac- 
cept a position with Miller-Warden-Wes- 
tern, Inc., International Consulting En- 
gineers. His assignment: advisor to the 
highway department of Jordan. 

Thames and his wife Katy plan to 
live in Jordan for about two years, and 
their trip set the theme for the party. 

Highway signs with Arabic lettering 
were placed about the room and Bob 
Schleider, Thames’ maintenance engi- 
neer, was on hand in Arabian costume 
to emcee the program. 

Schleider introduced himself as “Josh- 
ua the Jordanian” and presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Thames a “camel driver’s kit” 
which he said contained the necessary 
items to survive in Jordan. 

Among them: 


An Arabic-English 


dictionary that 


Accepts Post in Jordan 


Mr. and Mrs. Thames greet well wishers. 


happened to contain some of Thames 
pet sayings. For example, “Sod Kafe 
Seen Tay Fa Farary” means in English, 
“That sucker can’t see the trees for the 
forest.” 

A pot with holes for determining the 
gradation of the base material in Jordan 
and reminding Thames of the times he 
radioed, “Doc, you’ve got some potholes 
that need patching ...” 

Schleider used a story about immuni- 
zation shots necessary for travel abroad 
to tell a joke about Thames’ “thrifty” 
nature. 

He said: “I heard that when Mr. 
Thames was getting his shots his regu- 
lar doctor was out of town, so he had to 
go to a doctor he’d never visited before. 
He noticed a sign on the door that read, 
$10—all other visits $2.’ 
When the doctor came in, Mr. Thames 


‘First visit 


said, ‘Well, Doc, here I am again.’ ” 

Another story centered about Mrs. 
Ruby Buchanan, Thames’ secretary. It 
seems she borrowed Thames’ lighter, 
fired it and started to say something. 

“But before she got three words out 
he told her that if she were going to talk 
to put the lighter out,” Schleider said. 

Mrs. Buchanan later made a short 
speech in tribute to Mrs. Thames and 
said Mr. Thames’ success would not have 
been possible without the untiring ef- 
forts of his “War Department.” Mrs. 
Thames was given an “Eyes of Texas” 
charm bracelet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thames were later pre- 
sented with a $500 savings bond and a 
photograph album of District 17 per- 
sonnel. 

After the program, Thames said he 
was “overwhelmed” by the party and 
the turnout. 

Thames began his career with the 
Highway Department as a summer em- 
ploye in 1922, taking time off from his 
studies at The University of Texas to 
work as assistant resident engineer in 
Bastrop County. 

“During my freshman and junior 
years at The University,” Thames said, 
“I made friends with some boys em- 
ployed by the Department. I would hear 
the Highway Department being dis- 
cussed in its infancy and learned of the 
great challenge that existed there.” 

A native of Gonzales, Thames had at- 
tended public schools at Smithville and 
was graduated from The University with 
a degree in civil engineering. 


FRIENDLY TRIO: Thames, at right, pauses to talk with Earl Rudder, left, president 


of Texas A&M University; and Randle B. Alexander, former THD bridge engineer. 
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Arabic lettering for party theme. 


“No one went through The University — 
with less money and more friends,” 
Thames recalls. 

On the UT track team for three years, — 
Thames was a letterman on Clyde Little- _ 
field’s first team in 1921. He was high 
point man on the team in 1923 and was — 
awarded the Belmont Best All Round 
Athlete Cup the same year. : 

When he graduated in 1924, he re- 
joined the Highway Department as as- — 
sistant resident engineer in Fayette 
County. In 1926, he was appointed resi- 
dent engineer in Erath County and the 
following year was assigned as senior 
resident engineer in Robertson County. 
He came to the Bryan district headquar- 
ters in 1953 as district construction en- 
gineer and was named district engineer 
in 1957. His career was interrupted by 
four years’ service in the Corps of Engi- 
neers during World War II, where he 
attained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Thames was on the city council and 
the board of education and a director 
of the chamber of commerce at Hearne. 
At Bryan he joined the Rotary Club. A 
member of the Baptist Church, Thames 
belongs to two professional organiza- 
tions, the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers and the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

Thames’ feeling about retirement is 
simple. 

“T am not ready to retire,” he says. 

“While I have cows in the pasture, a 
place to fish and a camphouse to en- 
joy, I hope that I still can be of some 
help 


shortage of engineers.” Mf 


particularly with the current 


In provements in Laredo 


E Laredo Times reports—''The expendi- 
ture of another $2.2 million on highways 
Laredo in the coming year will greatly 
boost the Webb County economy, Jim 
Slaughter said. 

"As Chamber of Commerce trans- 
portation committee chairman, Slaughter 
aid he is deeply interested in the ac- 
celeration of road improvements in this 
area. 

"The Border Road Construction Com- 
pany recently was awarded a $2.2 mil- 
lion contract for 31 miles of improve- 
ments on Interstate 35 and U.S. 59 in 
Webb County.” 


| 

On Their Toes 

| Wichita Falls Times editorializes— 
"The Red River Expressway projects 
have been mammoth undertakings and 
their import to Wichita Falls would be 
difficult to assess accurately. Without 

| them this city would still be in the horse 

and buggy days of highway facilities. 

"With all the time the expressway has 
taken, the cost involved and the dra- 
matic effects achieved, however, the 
projects presented to the Texas High- 
way Commission in June dwarf even the 
Red River Expressway. They increase 
the value of the still incomplete ex- 
pressway system and provide solutions 
to urban and intercity traffic require- 
ments for Wichita Falls for a long time 
into the future. 

"The proposals now pending before 
the Highway Commission offer assur- 
ance that the citizenship of Wichita 
Falls is not going to let the proper de- 
velopment of its network of highways 
and streets lag as it did three decades 


ago. 


Ribbons of Revenue 

San Antonio Express compliments— 
"The growing network of highways 
stems from the work of an aggressive 


and efficient State Highway Commis- 


sion and staff . . . and civic action by 
an awakened ay: Antonio. 

"The real payoff doesn't appear any- 
where on any single accounting sheet. 
It's the untabulated total impact on 
business in San Antonio—in a San An- 
tonio where goods and services can be 
rushed from the supplier to the customer 
in shorter and shorter time. It's the con- 
venient movement of vacationers into 
and around San Antonio—tourists who 
spend millions of dollars in the Alamo 
City each year. 

"These aren't concrete and asphalt 
monuments, but ribbons of 
creating an ever-widening stream of dol- 
lars to stimulate the economy, generat- 


revenue, 


ing new jobs, new businesses, new profit 
opportunities.’ 


I.H. 25 TO EL PASO 
El Paso Times reports—''City, county 


and Chamber of Commerce officials will 


go before the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion at its June meeting to request ex- 
tension of |.H. 25 to El Paso and con- 
struction of a scenic superhighway along 
the banks of the Rio Grande. 

"Mayor Judson Williams will lead the 
delegation to Austin to ask that a scenic 
river highway be considered to link 
El Paso with the Big Bend National Park 
and that I.H. 25 be extended to the 
Mexican border. 

"Interstate 25 now extends from Den- 
ver to Las Cruces, New Mexico. The 
group will ask that dual signing be made 
on Interstate 10 to the proposed North- 


South Freeway and thence to the border 
crossing at Cordova Island." 

"The proposed highway to Big Bend 
would closely follow the Rio Grande 
as an extension of the River Highway 
to be built along the relocated river 
channel through the city as part of the 
Chamizal treaty settlement. 

"'With the Big Bend National Park 
becoming an ever greater tourist at- 
traction and the possibility of a new na- 
tional park in the Guadalupe Mountains, 
the construction of a highway along the 
river to El Paso becomes highly desir- 
able, Mayor Williams said." 


NEW DOOR FOR GRAND PRAIRIE 


Louise Gilbreath in the Grand Prairie 
News Texan writes—''One of the most 
significant highway developments in 
Grand Prairie in recent years will be 
the construction of Interstate Highway 
20 in South Grand Prairie. 

"Scheduled for completion by 1972, 
the highway will open up for develop- 
ment a vast area in the south part of 
town and, in the words of City Manager 
Clifford: A. Johnson, will create a new 


‘front door’ in its entirety for Grand 
Prairie. 
"Ed Phelps Jr., executive vice-presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce, said 
the highway would have been needed 
regardless of plans for the new regional 
airport or any other considerations. 

"'The vast majority of residential, 
commercial, recreational, and industrial 
growth will be in that area because that 
is where the property is.’ 

"Johnson said the new route will in 
all probability spur growth in the area, 
provided that utilities are made avail- 


able." 


Centennial Drive 


Longhorns Move Out 


HERD OF 93 Texas Longhorns, the 
first to ford the Red River in 80 years, 
followed in the wake of Lieutenent Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith and 150 cowboys. 
And with the stirring sight of bellowing 
cattle stretched in a long trail down 
the stream, the Texas phase of the cen- 
tennial Longhorn trail drive was com- 
pleted. 


Longhorn cattle cross the Red River and trudge through 
sand dunes on the Oklahoma side. The cattle drive from 


Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


The re-enactment of the classic drives 
of the past century started in San An- 
tonio on June 26 and reached its final 
destination, Dodge City, Kansas, on July 


Photographs at Red River crossing by 
Joe Brown, Wichita Falls Times. San 


Antonio photographs by Harry Collins, 
District 15. 
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2. By using trailers on modern high- 
ways, the six-month drive along the old 
Western Trail was finished in six days. 
The Longhorns were sold at auction 
in Dodge City, the traditional terminal 
point for the cattle drives that put Texas 
beef in national markets—until the rail- 
roads pushed their way south. . 
The cattle from eight Texas ranches 


San Antonio to Dodge City, Kansas, marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the first drive to the railhead in Kansas. 
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underwent “conditioning” before the 


start of the drive in Kerr County at 
the YO Ranch owned by Charles Schrei- 
ner III. Schreiner is president of the 
Texas Longhorn Breeders Association 
that sponsored the drive. 

Ranch hands trained the Longhorns 
for the rigors of the drive by shooting 
off firecrackers, honking horns, and 
familiarizing them with every other con- 
ceivable noise that might “spook” them 
on the trail north. 

At the send-off in San Antonio on 
Sunday, June 26, Senator John Tower 
commented, “The Texas Longhorn sym- 
bolizes our state’s cattle industry, an 
industry that has achieved greatness be- 
cause men of vision and determination 
set out to make it great.” 

Others speaking at the send-off were 
U.S. Representatives Joe Pool and O. C. 
Fisher, San Antonio Mayor W. W. Mc- 
Allister, Western movie star Rex Allen, 
and Schreiner, who was “trail boss” for 
the drive. 

Then with appropriate fanfare, the 
cattle headed out to the whoops of cow- 
boys along U.S. 281 right of way, new- 
ly mowed for the occasion by District 
15 maintenance men. 

At daybreak Monday, the animals 


were loaded into trailers and driven to 


‘their next stopping point, Stonewall, 


where they were watered on the LBJ 
Ranch. Each day, the animals rode in 
trailers most of the way with actual 
“drives” of three to five miles to retain 
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Where the 1966 cattle drive got und 


410-U.S. 281 intersection on the north side of San Antonio. 


erway—at the Loop 


| Castle Hills 7 | 
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the flavor and tradition of the true cattle 
drives. 

The cowboys bedded down with the 
cattle each night and were fed their 
meals from YO Ranch chuckwagons. 
There were several working ranch hands 
along to handle the herd, but most of 
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Chuck wagons ride "drag," bringing food for hungry cow- 
boys who will bed cattle down on ranches near the highway. 
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Oklahoma's Lieutenant Governor Leo Winters, left, and 


the “cowpokes” rode in air conditioned 
automobiles most of the way, hauling 
their mounts in streamlined horse trail- 
ers. The asphalt trail they followed, how- 
ever, approximated the historic Western 
Trail over which millions of Longhorns 
went to railhead in Kansas. 
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Texas’ Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor Preston Smith, right, hold new rifles presented to them by the Winchester 
Company. Cowboy cartoonist Ace Reid of Kerrville speaks to assembled cow- 
boys at the river crossing's brief program. 
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Adding western flavor were programs 
arranged at each overnight stop that in- 
cluded barbecues, rodeos, roping, 
square dancing, and speeches. 

The drive moved into Old Abilene 
Town on the third day, where a welcom- 
ing party was headed by Senator Ralph 
Yarborough and Abilene Mayor Ralph 
Hooks. 


The next morning the caravan moved 


into Vernon and the Middlebrook feed- 
ing pens, and that afternoon it left for 
its overnight camp at historic Doans 
Crossing at the Red River. This is the 
famed spot where millions of cattle 
slogged, walked, or swam from Texas 
into Indian Territory. 

The Red River was the scene of one 
of the week’s highlights. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Smith led the herd and riders 


Longhorns mill about the monument at Doans Crossing on the Red River. The 
monument carries the names and cattle brands of ranchers to mark the crossing 
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site for some six million cattle from 1866 to the 1890's. 


across the river and turned them over _ 
to Oklahoma’s lieutenant governor, Leo 
Winters. 

At the Doans Crossing ceremonies 
Smith pointed out that back in the late 
1800’s it was only cattle that poured 
money into the pockets of Texas resi- 
dents. Then he quipped that he hoped the 
Oklahoma trail drivers could handle 
the Longhorns a bit better than the | 
Sooners who meet The University of 
Texas Longhorns each fall in Dallas. 


Winters countered quickly that the | 


Oklahoma badlands became famous only 
through their use as a haven for Texans 
running from the law. 

Both officials were presented with 
plaques for the occasion, and represen- 
tatives of Winchester Arms gave them 
gold-plated rifles modeled after those 
in use 100 years ago on the first trail 
drive from San Antonio to Dodge City. 

The cattle had no sooner moved up 
the hill and onto Oklahoma grass when 
a band of “Indians” raided the herd for 
the benefit of a motion picture crew. 
The “Indians” closely resembled citi- 
zens of Quanah, and they were led by 


Tired cowboys ford the Red River at 
Doans Crossing. Among them is Texas’ 
Lieutenant Governor Preston Smith, in 
white hat and business suit. 
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Sheriff Chester Ingram of Quanah. 
Schreiner began planning the drive 
| three months before, to call attention to 


| the Longhorns. There are approximately 
| 3,000 of the breed in Texas today, out 
of a total of 5,000 in the United States. 
| Schreiner said the Longhorn almost be- 
came extinct in the 1930's. 

More than 225 members of the Tex- 
as Longhorn Breeders Association par- 
ticipated in the event. According to 
Schreiner, the drive was important to the 
entire state. “It’s all tied up in the his- 
tory of Texas. The Longhorn was the 
salvation of Texas after the Civil War.” 

The entourage arrived at its destina- 
tion, Dodge City, on Saturday, where the 
dust, the cowboy yells and the bellowing 
cattle revived memories of past rip- 
roaring days when the cowboy epic was 
born. The herd was driven through his- 
toric Front Street in Dodge City to the 
first auction of Longhorns in 60 years. 

The official ending of the centennial 
drive was held, appropriately, at the 
Long Branch Saloon. 

But in this bone dry section of Kan- 
sas, the strongest drink the modern 
cowpunchers could buy was a tame ver- 
sion of the old red eye—Coke and sarsa- 
parilla! @ 
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"WELLS FARGO' MEN—"Buster'’ and "Hondo," Texas cowboys from Bandera, 
drive a Wells Fargo stagecoach accompanying the week-long cattle drive. 


he 


"Indians'' from Quanah ambush cattle 


and cowboys just after they forded the 
Red River. 
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Mrs. John Connally, right, presents to Mrs. W. e Windsor of Tyler fhe . _ 
first Texas Restoration Award. Photograph by Fort Worth Star-Telegram a 


First Texas 
Restoration Award 


“It was a labor of love.” 

This is how Mrs. W. C. Windsor of Tyler describes her painstaking, time- 
consuming project to restore Hambrick House, a century-old plantation 
house 11 miles northwest of Tyler just off State Highway 64. 

For her efforts, Mrs. Windsor received on June 20 the first Texas Restora- 
tion Award ever presented by the State of Texas through the State Historical 
Survey Committee. 

The new award recognizes individuals and organizations for major, authen- 
tic restoration of historic buildings that exemplify phases of cultural, social, 
political or economic history; that relate to significant events in the lives 
of important persons; or that are outstanding examples of architectural styles 
and periods. 

Mrs. John Connally presented the award in ceremonies attended by about 
250 persons, representing county historical societies, garden clubs, home 
demonstration units and other organizations; and individuals who simply 
enjoy seeing old homes and antiques. - 

Other notable persons on the program included John Ben Shepperd of 
Odessa, president of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee; Truett 
Latimer of Austin, TSHSC executive director; Mrs. Dan Lester of Jefferson, 
chairman of the TSHSC historical preservation subcommittee; and Mrs. Faye 
Laney, chairman of the Van Zandt County Historical Survey Committee. 

In addition to her interest in historic buildings, Mrs. Windsor has another 
abiding passion—that of highway beautification. 

“T’ve been interested in highway beautification projects ever since I was 
president of the Texas Garden Clubs in 1949 and 1950,” said Mrs. Windsor. 

“I try to work with Texas Highway Department people to help generate 
public interest. And to encourage civic and garden club work in highway 
beautification, each year I give the Gertrude Windsor Award and silver 
loving cup for the best beautification projects.” 

Mrs. Windsor was instrumental in establishing Blue Star Memorial High- 
ways in Texas. 

The memorial routes system was originated in 1949 by the National As- 
sociation of State Garden Clubs to commemorate men who served in the 
armed forces. Texas has four of the Blue Star Memorial routes. Mf 
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€¢@ TP UST keep thinking about how 

J beautiful the old house will look 
. that will keep 
you going. And take your time and 


when it’s restored . . 


be patient.” 

This is the advice Mrs. W. C. Wind- 
sor offers to anyone contemplating the 
restoration of an historic building. 

Mrs. Windsor had to envision the 
finished product, because in the be- 
ginning the house was a shambles of 
neglect. 

“It was weatherbeaten gray and laden 
with the dust of a hundred years,” she 
said. “The hall floor was lying on the 
ground, there were no front steps, and 
the windows were out. A front porch 
column was missing and the chimneys 
lay in ruins. Some walls and floors 
were blackened from fire.” 

There were many problems in restor- 
ing the old home, which was built in 
1854 by Burrell Hampton Hambrick as 
headquarters for a 3,000-acre planta- 
tion. 

“We had a time trying to rebuild the 


‘House Restored 


By Carol Nation, Texas State Historical Survey Committee 


upstairs fireplaces ... it seems this is 
a lost art today, but finally we found 
an old-timer who did the job beauti- 
fully,” related Mrs. Windsor. 

“The rooms are 18 feet square, and 
we couldn’t find lumber that long. 
Since we didn’t want to splice the floors, 
walls and ceilings, we went to Louisiana 
for specially cut cypress and pine 
wood,” she continued. 

“The big square handmade nails kept 
breaking down the sander when the 
men were refinishing the floors. 

“A front porch column was missing. 
The lumberyard didn’t have wood that 
long, so again we went to Louisiana. 
They took down one column and had 
to invent a machine to handgroove the 
new column to match the old one. The 
windows also had to be custom made,” 
she added. 

Hambrick House is a two-story struc- 
ture made of broadax-finished timbers 
with cypress beams and wood pegs, one- 
piece 48-foot floor joists, and board 
walls and floors. Bricks in the four 


Windsor bought Hambrick House, it was 
an eyesore, but nevertheless sturdy. It was 
out of plumb less than one inch. After 
restoration, the house regained its old 
Southern charm. 


and secretary with three-corner chair are important antique pieces. Photograph 


by Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
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The entranceway to Hambrick House is light and breezy. An old fashioned daybed 
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Huge four-poster beds dominate the bedrooms. In the are visible. The rosewood half-tester, right, dates back to 
master bedroom, left, the original board walls of the house the 1840's. Photographs by Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


fireplaces were made by slaves on the 
old plantation. 

Mrs. Windsor achieved her aspiration 
of recapturing the grace of the Old 
South by restoring the home authen- 
tically. To step into the breezy, sunlit 
entrance hall—arched by a steep wooden 
staircase—is to step into the Old South. 
The house sits high on a knoll, and 
each of the many windows offers a view 
of country pasture greenery. There are 
even a few plump white chickens 
proudly strutting about the lawns. 


A parlor and dining room flank the 


hall, with a small room (now used as 
a den) and a kitchen at the _ back. 
Upstairs are two bedrooms, separated 
by a balcony over the porch. 


The house is furnished in antiques 


contemporary with the pre-Civil War 
period. 

In the parlor are rosewood wing 
chairs from England, with rare rose- 
wood footstools, and an Elizabethan 
screen depicting in rich stained-glass- 
window colors three noble gentlewomen 
and a gallant in a garden. 

Highlights of the dining room are an 
early 1700 breakfront with ornate carv- 
ing and a giant, big-family style table. 

The den features an old wooden 
chest brought from Europe by a Ger- 
man circus troupe. In the hall stands an 
antique desk with a unique three-cor- 
ner chair. Oriental rugs cover some of 
the floors, and antique silver, china and 
oil paintings are found throughout the 


house. 


Huge, four-poster beds dominate the 
bedrooms. One bed, carved by the fam- 
ous cabinetmaker, Mallard, is one of 
only four still in existence. There is 
a 200-year-old marbletop washstand. 

The master bedroom, a study in blue 
and white, still has the original golden 
brown wood walls, with even more 
warmth lent to the room by a brick 
fireplace. 

Over the fireplace hangs a sampler 
embroidered by a little girl named 
Eliza Ann in the 1800's. It reads: 


Great God to Thee my voice I raise. 
To Thee my youthful hours belong. 
I would begin my life with praise, 
Till growing years improve the song. 
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Pay Increases for Hourly Employes 


PAY INCREASES have been auth- 
orized for all hourly employes of the 
Highway Department effective Septem- 
ber 1, beginning of the Department’s fis- 


cal year. 
The raises were approved by the Tex- 


ON JUNE 30, the Texas Highway 


Commission approved a proposed gen- 


eral location for the previously desig- 


nated route of Interstate 20 in Dallas 


County from the Tarrant County line 


east to Interstate 35E near the south city 
limits of Dallas. 
The location approved was the same 


_ schematic arrangement displayed at a 


as Highway Commission at its regular 
monthly meeting in June. The increases 
are in line with the Commission’s policy 
of raising the pay of hourly employes 
when the pay of monthly salaried em- 
ployes is increased. Monthly employes 


|.H. 20 Route Approved 


public hearing held at Duncanville May 
17. 

Development of the highway will be 
made in increments as traffic needs and 
availability of funds permit. The Com- 
mission directed that in preparation of 
final construction plans consideration be 
given further design improvements that 
may be in the public interest. @ 


under the State Position Classification 
System will receive a one-step increase 
September 1, raising salaries an average 
of 3.4 per cent. 


The new hourly rates for a common 
laborer will range from $1.15 to $1.62; 
for a semi-skilled laborer, $1.51 to 
$2.11; and for a skilled laborer, $2 to 
$2.60. Present rates are $1 to $1.45 for 
common laborer; $1.46 to $1.92 for 
semi-skilled; and $1.93 to $2.35 for 
skilled laborer. 

About 8,000 workers, most of them 
maintenance employes, will be affected 
by the pay hikes. 

State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
said funds to cover the raises have been 
included in the District Roadway Main- 
tenance budgets for the new fiscal year. 
He added that there are also funds for 
merit raises in the new rates. @ 


Expressway Boost for Wichita Falls. 


PLANS THAT will mean a new ex- 
pressway for Wichita Falls and improve- 
ment of an existing loop to serve traffic 
better in the west part of the city were 
approved in June by the Texas Highway 
Commission. 

Commission action follows requests 
by a Wichita Falls delegation that both 
projects be undertaken as part of the 
state highway system. 

The need for both projects was indi- 
cated in the Wichita Falls Urban Trans- 
portation Study conducted by the Texas 
Highway Department. The study found a 
need for an additional expressway ex- 
tending from the present location of 
U.S. 82 and 277 at or near F.M. 369, 
northeast along or near Kell Boulevard 
to U.S. 82 and 287 at or near Sibley 
Street, approximately 7.5 miles. 

The Department will designate the 
section along or near Kell Boulevard as 
the future route of U.S. 82 and 277, 
participate in purchase of right of way, 
and provide for ultimate construction 
as an expressway. 

On the loop project, the transporta- 
tion study found the need for an arterial 


facility along or near North Beverly 
Drive, extending from U.S. 287 south to 
the Big Wichita River, about three 
miles. 

The Highway Department will desig- 


The Litter 


nate and relocate Loop 11 within these 
limits, participate in purchase of right 
of way, and provide ultimate construc- 
tion as a major arterial route for the 
west side of Wichita Falls. @ 


VANDALS AND litterbugs currently 
cost the Texas Highway Department 3.4 
cents out of every dollar spent on high- 
way maintenance. 

The latest Department figures show 
that vandalism and litter cleanup took 
a $1,994,366 bite out of maintenance 
funds aimed at protecting the public’s 
$3.8 billion investment in the highway 
system. 

Litter along the roadsides caused a 
$1,526,582 cleanup job during the last 
fiscal year—somewhat less than first- 
of-the-year projections but still a state- 
wide headache. More than 1,000 litter 
barrels placed along roadsides and an 
intensive public information and educa- 


tion program have been brought to bear 
against the litter problem. 

“But the fact remains that men trained 
to do more important highway repair 
work are forced into the role of road- 
side janitors,” State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer asserted. 

Vandalism cost $468,000 during the 
year, with the overwhelming majority 
—$392,000—hbeing damage to signs. Ob- 
jects thrown at signs account for much 
of the damage. Thoughtless gunners al- 
so inflict heavy damage on signs. 

“Signs are posted along the highway 
for the convenience and safety of the 
motorists,’ Greer said, “so damage to 
them bears directly on safety.” @ 
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Cleveland's Stairstep Interchange 


The Interstate Highway 71 project 
now being constructed near downtown 
Cleveland is not only the largest con- 
tract ever let in Ohio road-building— 
it is likewise proving to be one of the 
toughest, reports the OHIO CON- 
TRACTOR in its March-April issue. De- 
signing this stretch of I.H. 71 and pro- 
curement of right of way through the 
densely populated area were excep- 
tionally complicated undertakings. 

This project, along with 15 others 
leading into downtown Cleveland, is 


Cleveland's four-level I.H. 71 interchange will have 15 traffic 


lanes s 
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the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


being expedited so that this stretch of 
LH. 71 can .be opened to traffic by 
October 31. The project was let April 
OakvOo: 

The more than $14.5 million contract 
includes the Medina-Jennings  Inter- 
change. The Medina Freeway (I.H. 71) 
and the Jennings Freeway merge with 
a spread of I5 traffic lanes on the side 
of a hill between the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation plant and the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan General Hospital on 
top of the hill. 

The four-level interchange is confined 
to a 350-foot right of way with the 
roadways erected in a stairstep manner 
on the sidehill cut. Between the hospital 
and the Jones & Laughlin plant there is 
an 80-foot drop in elevation. The first 
level of roadway is 25 feet lower than 
the hospital, and each roadway gets 
lower. At the lowest level is a double- 
decker bridge. 

Carl Erb, a partner in the engineering 
firm that designed the project—How- 
ard, Needles, Tammen and Bergendoff 
—says, "This project involves probably 
the most complex piece of freeway in 


Ohio. Being built on a sidehill in very 
narrow confines, it requires many re- 
taining walls and several unusual bridges. 
This section has the first curved girder 
bridge to be built in Ohio. From an 
actual construction standpoint, it is 
tough because of landslide tendencies, 
peat bogs, confined working area and 
because of the many utilities to be re- 
located." 

The project is a combination of cut 
and fill and calls for 2,544,848 cubic 
yards of roadway excavation. Some 
200,000 cubic yards of borrow has to 
be obtained from off the site (it was 
expected that no borrow would have to 
be procured but excavation showed 
that the majority of soils are unsuitable 
for embankment). A total of 9,200 feet 
of main drain sewer in sizes from 27 to 
96 inches is required, and the project 
also requires relocation of a major 24- 
inch water line. Some $2 million in re- 
taining walls have to be constructed at 
various elevations ranging in height 
from five to 25 feet. 

The landscaping portion of the proj- 
ect is $134,823, nearly one per cent of 


movable objects—a large general hospital complex and a 


courtesy Ohio Contractor. 
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the construction cost, a much’ larger 
landscaping allocation than is customary. 
Besides regular seeding and sodding, the 
extensive plans call for small foliage- 
type trees, bushes and vines, or signifi- 


‘cant ground cover in possible erosion 
areas. 


Scientists Stalk Death 
on the Highway 


Two University of Michigan scientists 


have completed a four-year program in 


which they literally followed death down 
the highway. 

Dr. Donald F. Huelke, an anatomist, 
and Dr. Paul W. Gikas, a pathologist 
and deputy medical examiner of Was- 
tenaw County, Michigan, have made 
the most detailed survey ever compiled 


in the causes of fatal vehicle accidents. 


The two scientists were on 24-hour 
call with all police agencies of the coun- 
ty, and it became routine for police on 
arrival at an accident scene to give 
first aid to victims, summon an ambu- 
lance, and then alert the two physicians. 

The main questions that occupied the 
minds of the two-man team for four 
years were (I) Why do people die in 
auto accidents? and (2) What can be 
done to prevent such deaths? 

The two physicians concentrated on 
getting to the scene of the accident 
and attempting to reconstruct it as 
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soon as possible after it occurred. 
some accidents where victims were pro- 
nounced dead at the scene, police man- 
aged to leave cars and the occupants 
exactly as they were until the scientists 
could get there. 

The most common cause of death 
was ejection—27 per cent—while the 
door was the second worst culprit—I8 
per cent. Steering wheels and steering 
columns—I6 per cent—were the third 
greatest factor in the death toll. 

Huelke and Gikas said their research 
indicated 79 per cent of those killed by 
ejection would have survived if they had 
used a seat belt. 

Of the 139 drivers in the accident 
studies, about 40 per cent were under 
25 years of age. About 50 per cent of 
the drivers at fault had been drinking 
prior to the accident. 


A House by the Side of 
the Road 


A new approach to finding solutions 
to two of the most pressing needs of 
highly developed urban areas was ad- 
vanced recently by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

The proposal provides for the com- 
plementary coordination of highway and 
relocation housing programs through the 
analysis, planning and development, on 
a square by square basis, of compre- 


hensive construction projects. The proj- 
ects would include the basic freeway 
facility, a varying mix of housing units 
both over and alongside the freeway, 
and the related parks and educational, 
recreational, facilities 
to serve the community's needs. 

Studies have indicated that in some 
urban situations, the cost of acquiring 
entire blocks of property for right of 
way would be comparable to, or only 
slightly higher than the cost of minimum 
or restricted right of way itself plus 
severance damages for the remaining 
properties in the blocks. In this situa- 
tion, it would be advantageous to ac- 
quire entire blocks, provide the space 
necessary for the freeway, and utilize 
the remainder for replacement housing, 
parks, shops, schools, and parking. These 
complementary projects could be pro- 
vided at reduced cost, compared to 
the expense of providing them separ- 
ately. 

In planning the development, officials 
could make use of a variety of existing 
programs, such as public housing, Fed- 
eral programs for privately owned low 
and middle income housing, open-space 


and 


and commercial 


recreational assistance programs. 


Laminated Wood Span 


The South Dakota State 
Commission has approved the design of 


Highway 


a unique laminated wood tri-level inter- 
change. 

The design was chosen for the junc- 
tion on the Mount Rushmore Road be- 
cause it will blend with and enhance 
the mountainous terrain of the area and 
give motorists a more pleasurable drive 
to the famed monument. 

Cost of the 180-foot span is expected 
to be about $200,000. 

The four-lane divided highway, which 
carries more than 1.5 million people 
each year to Mount Rushmore, was de- 
signed for beauty, with the lanes fol- 
lowing the contours of the valleys, sep- 
arating as far as one-fourth mile in 
places to avoid marring scenery with 
wide cuts and fills. 

Highway Commissioner J. W. Burns 
says completion of the laminated wood 
bridge should make South Dakota a 
"most beautiful high- 
award in two or three years. 


contender for the 
way. 
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Good Scouts in District 5 


{pe MEN OF DISTRICT 5, like 
all Highway Department employes, 
are engaged in building and maintain- 
ing roads as their primary occupation, 
but many of them have another career 
in their spare time: building and main- 
taining character in the lives of the 
many boys with whom they work as 
Boy Scout leaders. 

If you visit District Engineer Oscar 
Crain’s office, you will see on prominent 
display a plaque that reads, “Regional 
Chairman’s Award, Boy’s Life, South 
Plains Council, Oscar L. Crain, Presi- 
dent. Boy Scouts of America, Region 9, 
1964.” 

Crain has been on the executive Board 
of the South Plains Council since 1960, 
and he is now serving his third term 
as president of the Council. He has 
been active in the Council’s successful 
capital funds campaign and in obtain- 
ing new building equipment and camp 
development. He headed the Long Range 
Study Plan of the Council which envi- 
sions a total enlistment of 19,707 Scouts 
in the South Plains area by 1975, where 
there were 7,834 when Crain joined the 
Executive Board six years ago. 

His love for Scouts stems from a 
boyhood experience. He and four others 
formed a troop and called themselves 
“Scouts,” although they were not affili- 
ated with the organization. They had 
one knife and one scouting manual be- 
tween them. But they enjoyed camping. 

There are many others in scouting 
work in District 5. 

Charles Johnson, a skilled laborer in 
Lubbock, has worked in Scouts for the 
past year and a half. He is an assistant 
Scoutmaster and adviser to an Explorer 
Post. He spends one weekend a month 
camping with his troop. Last summer 
they camped for a month at Tres Ritos, 
New Mexico, and he plans to take his 


Joel Willson and Ruby Jackson 
Lubbock, District 5 


boys there again for a month this sum- 
mer. 

Johnson works many hours keeping 
the troop’s bus in repair, and he has 
been generous with his money as well 
as his time in advancing the Scouting 
program. 

Robert F. Hart, a semi-skilled laborer 
in Lubbock, is Scoutmaster of a troop 
composed of 36 Negro, Latin, and Anglo 
boys. He takes his troop on an aver- 
age of two overnight campouts each 
month. He has been active in Scouting 
for 15 years. 

Jack Rollins, engineering technician 
in Lubbock, was the first Eagle Scout 
in Pecos County when he gained that 
honor in 1931. Rollins was a Scoutmas- 
ter in Fort Stockton before coming to 
Lubbock. In Lubbock, he has worked 
with Cubs as well as Boy Scouts, and he 
has attended three summer camps in 
Colorado with his troop. 

Jesse Hale, maintenance construction 
foreman at Seminole, was on the Scout 
Board of Review and Finance Committee 
and was a campout and trip sponsor 


for four years at Plains. 
J. W. Stevens, engineer III at Lub- 
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Gerald O. McDonald, appraiser for Dis- 
trict 5's right of way section, supervised 
construction of this telescope now in- 
stalled at Scout Camp Post. 


bock, received an “A” award for adult | 
training in Scouts in 1963. He worked | 
in adult leadership training for the Long | 
District for five years. He has also been — 
a merit badge advisor and a Cubmaster. ~ 

Engineering Technician G. Paul Mills 
of Lubbock tells of his early experiences 
in Scouts: 

“The history of my personal expe- 
rience with Boy Scouts began on March 
18, 1927, when as a hopeful youngster 


I attended a one-day camp on the banks | 


of the Kaw, the Kansas River east of 
Topeka, with a Boy Scout troop. 

“I remember that the fire was built 
tepee style in a pit dug in the sand, that 
the potatoes and similar food were 
packed in river mud, unprotected by 
aluminum foil, and buried in the coals 
for cooking. Another vivid recollection 
is that the supply of fresh water being 
short, we made coffee from river water 
with the result that many of us became 
ill. In spite of this, it was great fun.” 

Soon after this, Mills’ Scouting activi- 
ties were ended by serious illness, and 
he did not resume his Scouting career 
until his older son joined Cub Scouts in 
1959. Soon after, Mills became a Cub- 
master. When his son graduated to a 
Scout troop, Mills became an Assistant 
Scoutmaster, but he remained active al- 
so in Cub Scout work when his younger 
son joined. 

He expresses well the feelings of all 
Scout leaders when he comments: 

“Work with Boy Scouts certainly will 
tend to make one forget about grow- 
ing old, but as certainly will cause one 
to realize that he is not as young as he 
used to be. To reassure any who may 
consider working with Boy Scouts, this 
work gives an adult leader a repeated 
insight into the problems facing the 
youth of today. Attending the troop 
meetings, watching the Scouts, listening 


to their expressed desires, aiding in their 
advancement, and above all, being with 
them on their campouts, rewards with 
additional growth in character and per- 
spective of life for the adult leaders. In 
some small way each adult leader may 
contribute to the future of this world. 

“Tt is my sincere hope that I may be 
permitted to continue work with these 
young men, for through my small effort 
to guide them I receive full measure 
and more in return.” 
With three boys between seven and 
10 years of age, Bill Warren claims he 
began Scout work in self-defense. The 
assistant fiscal officer in Lubbock, he 
has been Cubmaster of a pack for the 
past year. Starting with nine boys, his 
Cub Scout pack now numbers 35. 
Charles Jaquess, Scoutmaster of a 
troop at Tahoka, reports that two high- 
waymen there are his valuable assistants, 
J. D. Davis and Elgin Harper. They 
help on camping trips to Tres Ritos and 
Holy Ghost Canyon in New Mexico. 

The R. D. Rogers family are all for 
Scouting. R. D., maintenance construc- 
tion foreman at Dimmitt, has worked 
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District Engineer Oscar Crain, president, 
South Plains Council, BSA, chats with 


Scouts Kenneth and Ronnie Thornton. 


with Scouts since 1947. He has been a 
Scoutmaster, Post advisor, and Merit 
Badge counselor. His son Clarence, a 
skilled laborer in Lubbock, worked his 
way up through Cub Scouts to Explor- 
er, and he has been a Scoutmaster, Ex- 
plorer advisor, and merit badge counse- 
lor. 

Gerald O. McDonald, an appraiser in 
the District 5 right of way section, is a 
Neighborhood Commissioner and _ has 
been astronomy counselor for the Scouts 
for five years. He recently supervised 


Scouts from Plainview Troop 252 at Camp Post: Hale County Maintenance Con- 
struction Foreman Elwin Gooch is chairman of the Troop Committee, and Semi- 
Skilled Laborer Carroll W. Holcomb is Assistant Scoutmaster. 


construction of an 8-inch reflecting type 
telescope fitted with a clock-driven equa- 
torial-type mount that was installed at 
Camp Post. He teaches astronomy at 
the camp each summer. 

The senior resident engineer at Post, 
Julian Smith, is chairman of the troop 
committee. He also acts as maintenance 
engineer at Camp Post and as “general 
helper” when camp is in session. 

Engineering Technician Bob West is 
Scoutmaster of the Post troop, and is 
also a member of the troop committee. 

Also a Scoutmaster is Jake Salser, en- 
gineering technician at Lubbock. He has 
been a Cubmaster, and he finished his 
own career as a Scout with the rank 
of Eagle and the “Order of the Arrow.” 

It’s unusual for women to be active in 
Boy Scout affairs, but Mrs. Ruby Jack- 
son has no trouble getting in on the act 
—she’s Oscar Crain’s secretary. She 
lends a helping hand wherever needed. 
She often provides transportation for 
Scouts to and from Camp Post, and as 
secretary to Crain, she does a great deal 
of clerical work in connection with his 
Scouting activities. Last year the boys 
of Troop 406 awarded her a “Square 
Knot Plaque” 
help. Her son Bill is an active Scout. 


in appreciation for her 


Elwin Gooch, maintenance construc- 
tion foreman at Plainview, comments on 
activities in his area: 

“There are two of us in the Hale 
County maintenance crew who are in 
Scouting. Carroll W. Holcomb, 


skilled laborer, is Assistant Scoutmaster 


semi- 


of Troop 252, and I am chairman of 
the troop committee. Carroll has held 
his position for about one year. I have 
worked with Scouts for the past nine 
years, serving in all positions from 
Scoutmaster on down. . . 

“J. Edgar 


in history has a boy been in any serious 


Hoover said that never 


trouble if he stayed in Scouting until 
he gained the rank of First Class Scout. 
If there were no other reason for work- 
ing in Scouting, this should be enough 
to wake us up to what Scouting can 
do toward combating juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“Scouting not only builds the body 
of a boy; it teaches him respect for his 
country, state, parents, and law enforce- 
ment officers.” 
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District 1 ee 
Thomas F. Pretre, Warehouse Supervisor 


District 10 
Max E. Bed Assistant Fiscal Officer 


District 20 
Russell B. Terry, Senior Right of Way Engineer 


25 Years 


Bridge Division 
Gussie P, Everts, File Clerk IV oo 
Ira H, Land, ‘Skilled Laborer 
Planning Survey Division Arch C. Lynch, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Barney Bowling Jr., Draftsman III : : 


District 14 
District 7 Margaret S. Dulin, Engineering Tedige iu 
Eugene H. Jones, Skilled Laborer Edward M. Grumbles, Skilled Laborer — 
District 9 District 15 
James W. Cowan, Draftsman III Fred Lee, Skilled Laborer 
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s F. Rix, center, who retired as an engineering technician 
1 May 30, is shown with his first and last Highway De- 
ent bosses. He was hired by Senior Resident Engineer 
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D. L. Hogan, right, who retired in September 1953, and he 
retired under Hogan's son, Supervising Resident Engineer 
David W. Hogan, left. 


Rix Recounts Highway Career 


By Jan Newburn 


URTIS F. RIX, 62, has the novel honor of retiring 
under the son of the man who hired him. Rix, who 
‘spent 37 years working for the Texas Highway Department, 
has turned his job over to “one of the well-trained young 
men that District 10 is noted for.” 

“T was hired by Mr. D. L. Hogan in 1924, and am retiring 
under his son, Mr. D. W. Hogan,” Rix said. 

Rix began his work on Texas thoroughfares at the age 
_ of 16. At that time he, his father, W. H. Rix, and his brother 
_ Vernon subcontracted clearing and grubbing the right of way 
in Rains County. It was then known as the Culbertson High- 
way. 

“We cleared and grubbed the section from Emory to Ginger 
Switch with picks, shovels, and axes with the help of some 
dynamite,” Rix recalled. 

After the road was cleared, Rix and his father and brother 
began to buy teams for themselves. When the dirt job was 
finished, and the specifications stipulated for this embank- 
ment to go through a six-month aging process to settle the 
fresh dirt, the Rix’s moved their camp to Lovelace commun- 
ity north of Hillsboro. There they subcontracted dirt work 
for general contractors. 

After working on the Greenville Dam in 1922, Rix hauled 
native flexible base from Greenville to Canton on Highway 
64 and later on Highway 69 from Tyler to the Sabine River 
at Mineola. This work was done for Smith County. 

In 1924, D. L. Hogan, division engineer, sent Rix’s team 
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to the south half of Cherokee County, and there Rix worked 
teams and trucks until 1927, 
Rix first appeared on the State payroll in 1927. “I op- 


erated the first motor patrol maintainer they sent to south 
Cherokee County.” Rix worked as a maintainer operator 
and special foreman until 1935. Part of this time he served 
under District Engineer Dewitt C. Greer of District 10. Later 
he was transferred to the engineering department as a con- 
struction inspector. 

“As I had worked both sides of the fence, so to speak, it 
helped me to make a decision when a problem arose be- 
tween the contractor and our Department,” Rix said. 

“I have seen a lot of changes, for example, moving 
three cubic yards of dirt at three miles per hour to moving 
30 cubic yards at 30 miles per hour. Thanks to factory 
ingenuity of earth moving machinery, this has been made 
possible. Moneywise, it kept dirt-moving prices at approx- 
imately 30 cents per cubic yard.” 

In reminiscing about his work Rix said, “I am grateful 
for the many wonderful supervisors I have had while in 
construction work. Grateful, also, for the confidence the 
people of Texas have had for me: I spent most of my time 
in District 10 and I consider myself very lucky to be partially 
responsible for our beautiful highways.” 

As a special reminder, Rix added, “I wish I could do or 
suggest something to get the public to slow down their speed 
and live and let live. Enjoy this wonderful nation of ours.” @ 
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WO Texas Highway Department 

employes have won second place 
awards in the latest Texas Public Em- 
ployees Association Merit Award Con- 
test. 

The winners are Malcolm L. Frye, 
engineering technician IV, District 15, 
San Antonio, and Edward S. Haraldson 
Jr., senior designing engineer, District 
12, Houston. 

Frye won $35 prize money for sug- 
gesting aerial photograph orientation 
marks. He suggested a north point on 
the aerial photograph negative or con- 
tact print. Frye said a lot of time is 
now lost deciding which way is north 
on photogrammetric prints even when 
one is familiar with the area. His sug- 
gestion was entered in Category C, Pub- 


lic Construction, for “suggestions that 


will result in efficiency and economy 
in the construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, buildings and other 
public construction.” 

Haraldson won $35 for suggesting 
installation of bulletin boards at High- 
way Department boat ramps, posting 
local fishing and boating regulations. 
He added that the boards could also 
carry a map of the local waterways 
and the whole board could be sealed in 
plastic for durability. 

Haraldson’s suggestion was entered 
in Category B, Public Welfare—“sug- 
gestions that will improve health, sani- 
tation, safety, hospitals, special schools, 
public assistance, and similar public 


welfare. programs.” 


MALCOLM L. FRYE 
(white trousers) 

. . « which 

way 

is north? 


EDWARD S. HARALDSON 
. . « bulletin boards 

and 

boat ramps 


Herbert C. Boehl of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission in Austin won 
first prize of $50 for his suggestion of 
a thumbnail history of Texas. 

Only three awards were given this 
time. Merit Award chairman Jack Heard 
said there was more money available for 
prizes “but the remainder of entries 
was not thought worthy.” He and the 
rest of the committee expressed con- 
cern about interest in the contest. They 
stressed the need for new ideas for 
state government from those close to 
the working operation. 

Another Merit Award Contest is now 
open to all state employes, but the dead- 
line is August 31. Hurry. Send entries 
to Merit Award Contest, TPEA, Drawer 
V, Capitol Station, Austin, 78711. 


Ist 
ein 


Alligator? 


Ach Himmel, ist somevun done ben hitten der alligator mit ein 


Volkswagen? In Texas yet. 


Der VW vas getravelling along der Interschtate Autobahn 10 from 
Beaumont to Houston. Geschlipping und geschliden across der road 
ist dis dam grosse alligator mit der schnappen jaws und schwitchen 


tail. 


Komms der Volkswagen und is ben hitten der alligator. Ist killen der 
alligator. Ist only denten der Volkswagen. 


Yes, It Was an Alligator 


IN THE WEE HOURS of June 6, 
Richard Rex of Houston was driving 
his Volkswagen along a lonely stretch 
of Interstate 10 in Chambers County 
between the Trinity River Bridge and 
Old-Lost River Bridge. 

With the cover of darkness, he prob- 
ably didn’t notice that the marshland 
along the broad, white expanse of the 
superhighway had been flooded from 
heavy rains. 

Suddenly, he encountered a most un- 
usual road hazard—an 11-foot alligator. 
Rex’s Volkswagen struck the sluggish 
gate crasher, bounced off and kept go- 
ing. 

Rex found a telephone and reported 
the incident to the sheriff's department 
of Chambers County. But, in the mean- 


time, another automobile came along 


Ist good think it vasn’t vun of dem littischer foreign cars. 


One Interstate jaywalker who didn't make it. This alligator measures I! feet 6 
inches. Specimens longer than 10 feet are extremely rare in the U.S. 


and also hit the alligator. Neither was 
so lucky this time. The car—a Chevrolet 
—got its bottom torn out, and the poor 
alligator went to his just reward. 

A sheriff’s deputy 


scene, and the alligator was hauled ig- 


arrived on the 


nominiously by a wrecker into Anahuac 
where it was turned over to the De- 
partment of Parks and Wildlife. 

The poor beast, who was only trying 
to get out of the wet, measured 11 feet 
6 inches and weighed between 400 and 
500 pounds. 

Parks and Wildlife Commis 


Officer 
anywhere from 60 to 100 years. He said 


ssion 


Arlie Payne estimated its age 


that while alligators are still numerous 
in the marshlands and bayous, where 
they are protected by a statutory closed 


season, animals of this size are rare. @ 
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Te and From Our Readers 


It's Just As Well 


Texas is famous for her multitudinous 
oil wells, but District 25 has something 
that is even better — a gasoline well. No 
refining or filtering here, just good old 
red gasoline. 

Vance Castleberry, district laboratory 
engineer, said if the district water well 


gets low, the pump starts bringing up 
pure gasoline. 

Skilled Laborer R. C. Sloss com- 
mented, “That stuff is 100 octane, too. 
A little while back we failed to get the 
pipe deep enough in the water well when 
I was watering the grass and we got 
gasoline instead of water. That brown 


1966 Highway Week 


"Better Highways Save Lives . 


enluimen 


. . Money" will be the 


theme of the 1966 Highway Week activities in Texas, September 
18-24. 

Emphasis this year will be on the speaking program, and members 
of the Texas Highway Commission and State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer have a full schedule for the week. They plan to meet 
with groups of local officials such as county judges and city officers, 
and with chambers of commerce and service organizations in all 


sections of the state. 


Each district office may participate in Highway Week ob- 
servance by sponsoring open house festivities, radio or TV broad- 
casts, posters, displays, and speeches to local groups. 

A state-wide editorial contest among all news media in support 
of better highways, press releases and publications on the Texas 
Highway Department, and arrangements for speakers will be handled 


by the Austin office. 


As usual, Highway Week will be sponsored by the Texas Good 


Roads Association. 


spot in the middle of the lawn in front 
of the building is the result.” 
Castleberry added, “A man who lives 


C. W. Moore, left, and R. C. Sloss help 
replace the pump in District 25's water- 
"gasoline" well. 


two blocks down the street here has a 
water well and a gasoline well. He can 
draw off five gallons in just a minute. 
I don’t know if he uses the stuff in his 
car. The only answer I can see to this 
thing is that some of the service sta- — 
tions west of here have had leaky under- 
ground tanks for some years and the 
gas is in the same formation with our 
water.” 

In any event, if you’re ever low on 
petrol in the Childress area, just stop by 
the district office and tell them to “‘fill 
’er up.” 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


Too Close for Comfort 
_ Four signs, evidently designed to keep 


- 


highway engineers humble, adorn the 
office wall of Paul Tutt and Kenneth 
eathington in Highway Design Divi- 
sion. The messages are simple and di- 
‘rect. 

_ Confusion: A four-way yield intersec- 
tion. 

Intersection: The main reason for traf- 
_ fic engineers. 

Highway: A means of moving the traf- 
fic and controlling the population ex- 
_ plosion. 

Interchange: Russian roulette, American 
style. 


The Light at the Top of the 
Culvert 

When U.S. 82 in District 5 was con- 
verted to freeway standards, District De- 
sign Engineer Dalton Jones designed a 
stock pass under the highway for the 
convenience of cattle at the Texas Tech 
veterinary school. But Tech profs com- 
plained that the cattle wouldn’t use the 
5 by 6-foot culvert because they were 
afraid of the dark. 

Jones solved the problem—and there 
is now a hole in the top of the culvert, 
in the median of the four-lane divided 
highway, so the cows can see where 
they’re going. 


New Travel Posters 


The Highway Department has released 
a new set of spectacular color posters 
to help tell the story of Texas’ varied 
attractions. 

The new posters depict color-satur- 
ated scenes at Caddo Lake State Park, an 
Indian at the Alabama-Coushatta Reser- 
vation, an auburn-haired Texas beauty 
inspecting richly laden grapefruit trees 
in the Rio Grande Valley, and a glow- 
ing sunset on Texas’ subtropical coast. 

Along with the entirely new scenes, 
three popular earlier posters have been 
slightly revised and reprinted. They de- 
pict the Alamo, a rodeo cowboy on a 
bucking horse, and magnificent Santa 
Elena Canyon in Big Bend National 
Park. Two currently available posters 
show impressive El Capitan mountain in 
West Texas, and the sun-drenched beach 
of Padre Island. 

Although they will not be available to 


Highway maintenance men are ever alert to perform unusual duties above and 


beyond the call of duty. This month's case in point: a group of highwaymen were 
having lunch on F.M. 2225 at Caney Creek bottom in Wood County (District 
10) when there was a flash flood and livestock were stranded in the pasture next 
to the creek. Shown here is man-of-the-hour Clarence J. Lee, who rescued a 
newborn calf from the floodwaters. Note intent expression on the face of the 


mother following at a discreet distance. 


individuals for personal use, the posters 
will be supplied free for display in 
airline, train and bus terminals, in the 
offices of travel agents, and at the sites 
of conventions and expositions where 
the posters will be exposed to large num- 
bers of passers-by. 


"In recognition and appreciation of 
their outstanding contribution to the 
development of travel and highways in 
Texas and for their dedication to public 
services designed to build a greater and 
better Texas'' were the words used in 
presenting awards to State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer and Tom Taylor, 
director of the Department's Travel and 
Information Division. Here, James A. 
Clark Jr., right, president of the Texas 
Restaurant Association, hands the award 
to Taylor. The awards were presented at 
the association's annual board of di- 
rectors meeting in Austin June 30. 
Photograph by Neal Douglass 


Program Stalled; Writer Appalled 
Washington Post writer Bill Gold had 


a few choice words when Washington’s 
long-planned freeways system stalled 
while planners studied plans for new 
plans. 

“A consultant who studied Washing- 
ton’s freeway program has recommended 
a halt to highway construction and a 
fresh look at the whole problem. This 
is what might be called a Capital idea. 

“What we ought to do now, obvious- 
ly, is suspend all activity until we can 
hold a plebiscite to select a panel that 
will appoint a commission authorized to 
hire a new team of experts to restudy 
the feasibility of compiling an index of 
all the committees that have in the past 
inventoried and catalogued the various 
studies aimed at finding out what hap- 
pened to all the policies that were 
scrapped when new policies were de- 
cided on by someone else. 

“Once that’s out of the way, I think 
we could go full steam ahead with pre- 
liminary plans for a new study of why 


nothing can be done right now.” 


Where Are the Interstates? 
By 1972, 3,028 miles of Interstate 


highways will crisscross Texas on seven 
routes—10, 20, 30, 35, 37, 40, and 45. 
Of the 25 highway districts in the state, 
only three will have no Interstate mile- 
age. Which ones are they? 

Rest your weary brains, dear read- 
ers; well tell you. They are District 11 
(Lufkin), District 5 (Lubbock), and 
District 22 (Del Rio). 
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Over THE HIGHWY 


The Highway Department's new edi- - 


tion of the popular travel brochure, 
"TEXAS—America's Fun-tier,"" was re- 
leased to the public June 12. 

The brochure was mailed to develop- 
ment agencies in other states, travel 
bureaus, oil companies, hotels, motels, 
automobile clubs, Congressmen, Sena- 


tors, and State Legislators. In a few 


days, newspapers were praising the 
colorful brochure on editorial and news 
pages, and enthusiastic readers from all 
over Texas and elsewhere in the United 
States were sending congratulations to 
the Highway Department and to the 
Travel and Information Division of the 
Department. 

Following are a few of the comments. 


e The Texas Highway Department 
has shown skill and realistic imagina- 
tion in the fast-emoving tempo of the 
times in the preparation of a beautifully 
done color job popular Texas travel bro- 
chure. 

Austin Statesman 


e ... Produced in full color, it pre- 
sents the state’s best points as they 
should be presented to prospective visi- 
tors. For Texans, it is a good morale 
booster. 


Wichita Falls Record-News 


e ... But the prize everybody wins 
is a copy of the new edition of “TEXAS 
—America’s Fun-tier,” a handsome 32- 
page book brimful of mouth-watering 
color photographs of outstanding attrac- 
tions, interspersed with six’ regional 
maps on which cartoon characters romp 
and play. 


San Antonio Light 


e Whoever dreamed up this refresh- 
ing design certainly knew what he was 
doing. 

Jeff Griffin, Administrative 
Assistant 

Oklahoma Industrial Develop- 
ment and Park Department 

e Thanks so much for sending along 


bsolutely 


the a magnificent new bro- 
chure. 
Charles R. Meeker Jr. 


Great Southwest Corporation 


Arlington 


intelligent approach our state is taking. 
Bud Franke : 
South Padre Island Chamber 


of Commerce 


e Such a beautiful picenal history : 


of our wonderful state of Texas. It truly 
represents a cross section of things to 
see and do throughout Texas. 
Mrs. Margaret Redwine 
Chamber of Commerce 
Muleshoe 


e Are there other copies available? 
I would like to send complimentary cop-— 


ies of these to members of our nation- 
wide association ... 
H. C. Pittman 
Texas Automobile Dealers 
Association 
Austin 


e I read it last night with much in- 
terest, and it made me feel that if I 
had the time and money, I wouldn’t be 
at my desk today! 

Perry Brown, Superintendent 
U.S. Department of the 
Interior 


e I have discussed the possibility of 
placing this publication aboard our 
flights .. 

R. H. Burck, Vice President 
Public Affairs 


Braniff International 


@ The new Texas book is fabulous. . 
Don Russell 
Aquarena 
San Marcos 


e Congratulations on another excel- 
lent piece. Keep up the good work. 
Paul Marable 
Chamber of Commerce 


Waco 


e I have glanced through this and 
certainly recognize the beauty that has 
been portrayed in connection with our 
state and am sure that it will be most 
beneficial in attracting tourists to Tex- 
as, 

Preston Smith 
Lieutenant Governor 
State of Texas 


i. ... truly an outstanding oe We . 
are delighted with the all-out effort and — T’m sure that anyone wh 


_ 60 seconds will be favorabl 


To Tom Taylor, director, Travel an 


s I think it’s absolut 


with our great state. 


Gene Cage 


facets of our state. 
Carmen M. Blaisdell 
Executive Secretary e 
Alamo Heights—Nor 
San Antonio 


formation Diasiogs 


pictorially and in content . 0 

your associates can be ju prouc 

Please tell me if copies of the broc. 

are available and in what quantities. 
M. K. Weitzel 
Chamber of Commerce 
Sherman 


e In my estimation, your travel in-— 
formation division has really outdone — 
itself this year on the TEXAS AMER- 
ICA’S FUN-TIER book. This is by far 
the most beautiful, explanatory, and 
motivating effort to come out of Tom 
I am sure that 
the work and expense involved in this — 
publication will certainly show an in- 


Taylor’s department ... 


creased tourist traffic. 
Claude Cox, Manager 
T.V. and Radio Relations 
Six Flags Over Texas 


e I sincerely wish to commend you 
and all those on your staff who played 
a part in getting this outstanding bro- - 
chure together. Without a doubt, it is 
the best piece of promotional material 
—hbeautiful art work, layout, etc.—that 
I have even seen. I would like to get 
about 100 copies of the brochure to give 
to prospective exhibitors, representatives 
of foreign governments, and other VIP’s 
who visit our office. 

Irv Weinman 
Director of Public Relations 
International Exposition 


HemisF air 68 


nwood, a popular place for outings in Brown County, is 
for one of 33 new boat ramps approved for construction 
‘exas Highway Commission. Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury 


Cowboys prepare to head 'em out across the Red River as 
the Texas phase of the centennial San Antonio-to-Dodge City 
Longhorn drive ends at the Oklahoma border. More about the 
“asphalt trail drive’ on Texas highways begins on page 18. 
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-hotograph by Joe Brown 
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